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at considerable pains to disguise in the book the persons and the 
places which she writes of, undoes all this labor in the preface, 
where she refers the reader to the very source from which she has 
drawn her facts. The novel may be more amusing than this 
chronicle, but it is sufficiently dry to be considered proper reading 
for a saint or to be imposed by way of penance on a sinner. 
(Boston, Jicknor & Co.) 

VARIOUS. 

AUTHORS at Home introduces us without any im- 
propriety to the home life of a large number of living American 
authors. The papers on Aldrich, Boker, Burroughs, Cable, 
Clemens, Holmes, Lowell, Parkman, Stedman, Warner, Whit- 
man, Whittier, and about as many others, were written for The 
Critic, and are here republished with their consent. The interior 
and exterior of each author and his home are cleverly put before 
us, and, to quote the editor's note, ** one gets a closer and more 
intimate view" of him than his own writings could possibly af- 
ford. ~The volume is edited by J. L. and J. B. Gilder and is 
published by Cassell & Co. 

A Catalogue of Typographical Rarities, 

issued by Mr. J. W. Bou'ton, includes some remarkable books at 
remarkable prices. Boccaccio's " Genealogie des Dieux" is priced 
at $60, though a fine copy from the Paillet library of the cele- 
brated Petit edition, with initials by Geoffrey Tory, and bound by 
Lortic ; while Turner's " Liber Studiorum" is priced at $3000. 
There is a fourth folio edition of Shakespeare at $2750 ; a Chap- 
man's *' Homer" at $50, and a copy of Mr. Augustin Daly's 
'•Peg Woffington," in an elaborate binding, for $85. In "A 
few words to my book- buying friends," Mr. Bouton refers with 
pardonable pride to his thirty years of experience, and gives some 
valuable hints as to changes which have taken place in the prices 
of rare books during the time which he has been in business. 

Poet-Lore is specially devoted to Shakespeare and 
Browning, and in a less degree to the comparative study of 
literature. Its first number has " Facettes of Love from Brown- 
ing," by D. G. Brinton, M.D., and a " New Willow Song,'' with 
music in a new minor key, by Helen A. Clarke. The editorial 
departments are Societies, The Study, The Stage, Notes and News. 

JHwa tonf of B psigns, 

THE JACQUEMINOT ROSES {COLOR SUPPLE- 
MENT, NO. 1). 

In painting this study, which is very rich in color as 
well as broadly painted, if one desires to make a picture for 
framing, the canvas may be made a little larger, adding an inch 
both at top and bottom so as to preserve the proportions. 

Begin by drawing with charcoal, finely pointed, the general 
features of the composition ; for example, let the basket be sug- 
gested in outline, and also the individual position of the roses 
and leaves as they are arranged, omitting all detail at first. 
After this is done, it is well to secure the drawing by going over 
the outlines with a little burnt Sienna and turpentine, using a flat- 
pointed sable brush for the purpose. As this dries very quickly, 
it is well to take up the background first ; for this use yellow 
ochre, bone brown, white, and a' little permanent blue, adding 
burnt Sienna and ivory black in the darkest shadows. The 
foreground in front of the basket is laid in with raw umber, 
white, a little madder lake and permanent blue. The sharp 
touches of light are added afterward. Paint the straw basket 
with yellow ochre, white, light red, a little permanent blue and 
bone brown. 

When the crimson tone suggesting roses within is seen, use 
madder lake and bone brown qualified by a little ivory black. 
With such transparent colors it is well to use a little Siccatif de 
Courtray mixed with poppy-oil ; the proportion is one drop of 
siccatif to five of oil. 

It is better to lay in a general tone at first and to bring out the 
details afterward, when the first painting is partly dry. 

When painting the roses, put in at first a flat tone made with 
madder lake, light red, silver white, a little permanent blue, quali- 
fied with a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna. The yellow touches in the centre are made with light cad- 
mium, white, and a little raw umber qualified with ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. The green leaves are painted with 
Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. 

If the color of the red roses is not at first obtained, glaze the 
first painting in the following manner : First oil out the whole 
surface with French poppy-oil ; then rub in pure madder lake mix- 
ed with poppy-oil, using a stiff flat bristle brush. If necessary, 
touch in the deeper shadows and higher lights again while the 
glass is still wet. This will give a brilliant effect of color. 

In case of glazing as above described, it is always well to add 
a very little Siccatif de Courtray to the oil. 

When the painting is finished, varnish it with SoehneVs French 
retouching varnish, which will bring out the colors. 



TABLE SERVICE DECORATION {COLOR SUP- 
PLEMENT, NO. 2). 

We give this month the second of the series of five 
colored plates of fern decoration for china painting. It is more 
simple than that given last month, the delicate gold tracery being 
omitted, and the treatment of the maiden hair is conventional 
and more easily carried out. The general tone of the ground 
should be put in first ; for this use a very thin wash of apple 
green or any other light green in your color box which will give 
the proper tint. The leaves are painted with the same color, but 
of a darker tone, and are shaded and outlined with sepia. 



QorrFsponfrnrF* 

NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mall 
to them, for their information and advantage, such, 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers* 



ADVICE ABOUT HOME DECORATION. 

Sir: We have a small hall and parlor (14x16) 
communicating by squared arch, both bare of decoration. The 
ceilings are thirteen feet high. Opposite the hall entrance, 
in the parlor, is an open fireplace with wood mantel showing 
some carving. The parlor has one window, which is a large 
double one in front centre, with casement sixteen inches deep ; 
the hall has only a transom and side lights. On the back side of 
the parlor is a small door opening into the sitting-room, and at 
the end of the hall is a similar entrance to the dining-room. 
Will you give us some ideas in regard to treatment ? We much 
prefer paper for the walls and ceilings, and portieres wherever 
possible. The treatment should be of a somewhat light and 
breezy character suited to a warm climate. Of course, the large 
deep window and high ceiling are the main points to be ob- 
served, and we had thought the upper part of the window might 
be of stained or painted glass with sash curtains below, while the 
high ceilings could be utilized by a deep frieze of Lincrusta (if 
not too expensive) or "flock," with "spindle" or " fret"- work 
above the portiere and over the small doors. We also had in 
mind a Wilton or Moquette carpet of small Moorish pattern and 
generally light neutral tints, with Japan goatskins before the 
* hall entrance and fireplace. Please advise us if these ideas may 
be harmonized ; and if so, how they can best be executed in 
detail. New Subscribers, Tucson, Arizona. 

Instead of stained glass for the parlor window, place in the 
upper part a grille made of turned spindles, of Moorish or similar 
design. Sash or short curtains of India silk, cheese-cloth with 
lace edging, or some other suitable material can be hung from a 
brass rod fixed to lower side of the grille. If heavy curtains are 
required they should be fixed on rod attached to the upper win- 
dow of the casing and not to the grille. 

The walls would look best covered with cartridge paper, light 
yellow tint for the parlor, terra cotta for dining-room and olive 
or sage for sitting-room. There should be a frieze three feet, six 
inches deep in each room, with picture rod at the base of the 
same. Let the frieze be of some quiet patterned and tinted 
paper harmonizing with the cartridge paper used. . The ceilings 
may be papered with the same tints as the walls, but lighter in 
shade. A small indistinct " all-over* pattern is best for the ceil- 
ing paper. 

If the doorways are high enough it would be best to place 
grilles, same as suggested for parlor window, across the upper 
part of the opening. These grilles may be from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches deep ; they should be made of cherry or of other 
wood to suit the trim of the house, or if to be painted, can be of 
white wood. The portieres should be hung at the line of the 
bottom of the grille. Could be of velours, to suit the furniture 
coverings and carpets in color, or may be of corduroy or Turco- 
man. 

" Lincrusta" is very durable, but it is much more expensive 
than paper. A flock paper would do for the parlor. Ordinary 
hangings will serve for the dining and sitting rooms. Your ideas 
as to carpet (Wilton) and Japanese goatskins are good. 

G., Lexington, Ky.— We shall be glad to comply 
with your request if you will give us some idea of the kind of 
bedroom you wish to furnish, particularly naming the dimensions 
and stating whether the exposure is north or south. 

A. H., Tompkinsville, N. Y.-We have no recollec- 
tion of having published anything of the kind, and certainly 
should not regard " spools run on an iron" adequate or proper 
support for ** over-mantel shelves." 



REGARDING ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS 
FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
M. A., Russ, Ky.— In regard to sketches for publica- 
tion, there is only one recognized method of procedure. Send 
your best to the art editor of some well-known paper or magazine, 
and if they have real merit, and they are what he wants as to sub- 
Ject, they will probably be accepted. As to publishing a book, 
as you suggest, if you select some poem which appeals to your 
imagination, and can illustrate it in an attractive manner, you 
mignt apply to any well-known publishers, such as Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, D. Appleton & Co., or Harper & Brothers, of New 
York; Ticknor & Co., or Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston ; 
or J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. Submit your work 
for their consideration, and patiently await your fate. Un- 
less you are a clever illustrator you will have had your labor for 
your pains. By carefully studying Mr. Ernest Knaufft's articles 
on " Pen Drawing for Illustration," begun in The Art Amateur 
this month, you can learn much that will prepare you for your 
ambitious experiment. As to compensation, we would say that it 
is only authors and artists of established reputation who can 
command their own price. If you should get a chance to bring 
out such a book as you suggest, be satisfied with whatever any 
good publisher will offer you. This advice applies, of course, to 
your first book. If it should prove a success, you would be in a 
better position to ask for more liberal payment. As a rule, how- 
ever, a first book is brought out either on the plan of a division 
of profits after the sale of a certain number of copies to reim- 
burse the publisher for his outlay, or the author is required to 



pay the publisher a sum of money in advance to ensure him 
against loss should the book prove to be a failure. 

M. A., Russ, Ky.— (1) In regard to your inquiry 
about a market for your studies of flowers and designs, we 
would say that there are many papers and magazines which 
might purchase them from you. These you must find for your- 
self, as we cannot give addresses in such cases, and having our 
own artists, who work for us regularly, we rarely make new ar- 
rangements ourselves unless something of unusual merit is sub- 
mitted to us. Still, we do not wish to discourage any one from 
sending us designs or articles. Everything of the kind which we 
receive is carefully considered. Some of our now best-paid con- 
tributors began their connection with the magazine by sending us 
drawings and manuscripts for consideration, the personality of 
the senders being quite unknown to us, as in many instances, in- 
deed, is still the case. (2) As a rule, a sketch or drawing intended 
for magazine use should be at least a third larger than the size it 
is to be when published. A sketch in oils or monochrome in 
body-color is often from two to four times the size of the wood 
engraving to be made from it, it being " photographed down" on 
to the wood-block, the engraver working with the large original 
before him as a guide. v 



GOUACHE PAINTING. 

Reader, Brooklyn. — (1) " Gouache painting" and 
u painting in body color" mean the same thing. All the colors 
are mixed with Chinese white, which is the most useful of all the 
" body" or opaque colors. As in any other water-color work, you 
must shade your draperies and dresses with their complementary 
colors. Thus, red may be shaded with green, yellow with violet, 
ultramarine blue with orange, orange with blue, violet with Indian 
yellow, cobalt blue with ochre ; carmine may be shaded with light 
emerald green, emerald green with violet blue, and lemon yellow 
with lilac made of pink and light blue. The grays shade all col- 
ors. Black is shaded with white and white with black. (2) Your 
request has been anticipated. In the July number of The Art 
Amateur, one of the colored supplements will be a model for 
gouache painting. It is a charming sunny landscape by Matt 
Morgan, kindly lent to the publisher for reproduction, by the Lotos 
Club, of New York, which owns it. The scene shows the borders 
of a Spanish bay, with an ox team lazily driven by a picturesquely 
attired peasant ; he is smoking a cigarette, and alongside the 
wagon walks a woman carrying a kid in her arms. The rest of 
the herd follow close behind. 



" QUALIFIED WITH A LITTLE IVORY BLACK." 

A Canadian writes : " I see constantly in your di- 
rections for mixing oil colors, 'a little ivory black.' Would you 
please explain the why and wherefore of it ?" Ivory black is used 
to qualify colors which would be crude without it. Most of the 
best French painters use it in a very careful way, mixed with 
silver white and other colors to produce the charming grays seen 
both in landscape and figure paintings. Blue black is cold in 
quality for flesh, though useful at times; but noire d'lvoire 
(ivory black) is the French painter's great stand-by to give the 
tone and quality to colors which otherwise would be hard and 
lacking in quality. It should always be modified (as before sug- 
gested) with white, yellow ochre and perhaps a little red, blue, etc. 
When once a painter learns its value his palette will never be 
without this color. 

ETCHING ON STEEL. 

Sir : I wish to ascertain what solutions or formulas 
to use and the manner of using, in regard to time, etc., in etching 
on steel ; both, if possible, on tempered and soft steel, to produce 
fine lines of good depth and as nearly as possible approaching the 
clearness and sharpness and smoothness that etching on copper 
will produce. All the solutions I have used (which I have obained 
from dictionaries) etched the lines too ragged. Also (2), where can 
I obtain or how make a transparent etching ground that will ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the brittleness or strength of the reg- 
ular etching ground ? W. M., Elgin, 111. 

(1) For soft steel, use corrosive sublimate in solution with a 
little alum. For hard or ordinary steel, commercial nitric acid 
(half acid, half water). This is pretty strong. Add more water 
if it is necessary to weaken the solution. The time is a matter of 
experiment and judgment. Nothing but practice will teach it 
to you. (2) Rhind's liquid ground (J^ lb. bottle costs $1) is the 
best. You can get it at John Sellers & Sons, 17 Dey Street, New 
York. 

CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

Sir : Could I do my own firing with a good kiln 
and proper instructions ? (2) I have thirteen tubes of paint : 
sepia, violet of iron, carmine No. 2, carmine No. 3, carnation No. 
2, deep purple, jonquil yellow, deep ultramarine, apple green, light 
coffee, brown green, grass green, ivory black. What more do I 
need ? (3) Is it best to use flux with the colors ? (4) What harm 
would it do to use the fat oil in mixing the colors ? (5) Kind- 
ly tell me what kiln to get. I do not want a large one, but one 
that is reliable. M. L., Columbia, Dakota. 

(1) You could learn to fire china without doubt, and do it 
on your own premises. (2) Your colors are good, except the 
deep carmines : and carnation, which is seldom used. Get in 
addition deep blue green, dark green No. 7, brown 4 or 17, 
mixing yellow, carmine No. 1, carnation No. 1, emerald green. 
With these you can do almost anything in china painting. (3) 
Use from one third to one fourth of flux with all your colors ; you 
will find the work, after firing, looks the better for it. Buy the 
flux in the tube just like the paints. (4) Too much fat oil causes 
the paint to blister in firing. You do not need it in mixing La 
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croix colors, unless they are very much dried — turpentine is enough, 
but keep them open or moist. (5) Our advertising columns will 
give you particulars about kilns for doing your own firing with 
charcoal, wood, or gas. The latest invention (that of Miss Fan- 
nie Hall) is fully described in another part of the magazine. 

A., New York. — To paint white daisies in mineral 
colors, leave the white china clear for the high lights, and shade 
with a tone of delicate gray made with black and a little sky blue. 
In the centres use mixing yellow. (2) Buttercups may be paint- 
ed in the deeper parts with orange yellow. The higher lights 
are put in with jonquil yellow, and the lightest touches with a 
thin wash of the same color over the clear china. Be careful not 
to use too much oil with these colors. (3) To paint violets in 
mineral colors, use gold violet for the deeper tones, and wash 
over the highest lights with a little deep blue made thin with oil. 
Pourpre-riche or deep purple may be used in shading if preferred. 

A. A. B., Des Moines, la.— The Royal Worcester 
vase you refer to in the February number, as well as the other two 
vases of the sort, for the decoration of which Mr. Bogart fur- 
nished designs, are imported by Bawo & Dotter, 30 Barclay 
Street, New York. 

DECORATION' OF A PLASTER PANEL. 

Sir : I have been sent a piece of work to decorate 
that I scarcely know what to do with. It is a panel about 12x14 
inches. It looks like plaster of Paris, and has figures of cupids 
in relief. The request was that I should decorate it in colors. It 
certainly was not meant to be left undecorated, as it is rough 
and discolored ; yet I never saw raised figures painted in colors. 
Will you kindly advise me as to the proper method of decoration ? 

M. A., Russ, Ky. 

Rub into it sufficient linseed-oil to make it uniform in tone. 
This gives an appearance of old ivory to the plaster which is ex- 
cellent. This is the most artistic treatment. If, however, your 
patron prefers the coloring of the cast, the following method 
should be employed. Use the ordinary oil colors diluted with lin- 
seed or poppy-oil (after having well oiled the plaster with oil). 
Color the figures with the natural flesh tints and draperies in har- 
mony. A background may be added if desired of pale sky-blue 
tones darker above and lighter below, so as to represent the 
horizon. It will be better to cover the whole panel in this case. 



"IS TAPESTRY PAINTING DIFFICULT?" 

O. E., Chicago, III. — You ask, is tapestry painting 
difficult to learn ? Certainly not, provided you have some pre- 
vious knowledge of painting in other branches of art, and can 
draw fairly well. For tapestry painting there is a distinct method ; 
this is easily acquired by taking a few lessons, and practise does 
the rest. If not within the reach of personal teaching, then you 
cannot do better than follow the rules laid down in the series of 
articles recently published in The Art Amateur on the subject 
commencing last December. Here you will find full particulars 
as to the materials you should obtain and how to use them, with 
many other useful suggestions bearing on the question. Next, 
you wish to know if tapestry painting is profitable and readily 
sold. This depends greatly on the kind of work you turn out 
and the means at your disposal for placing it when finished. 
Good work will always fetch its price. A private connection of 
course pays best. If tapestries are sold through the stores a 
large commission is expected ; such work is seldom bought out- 
right by dealers unless offered at a ruinously low figure. At the 
same time there is certainly an ever-increasing demand for paint- 
ed tapestry, and the public taste is becoming much more dis- 
criminating in the purchase of it than heretofore. The best 
kind of tapestry painting should command at least fifty dollars 
the square yard ; but to obtain this price the painting must be 
artistic in every sense of the word. There is plenty of so-called 
tapestry painting offered for sale that does not realize one fifth of 
this sum, and is dear at any price. 



DECORATION FOR A COLLEGE ROSTRUM. 

Sir : Can you give me any suggestions for decorating 
the rostrum of our college for an annual literary entertainment ? 
The rostrum is 30x15 feet ; the height we would wish to carry 
the decorations, about 15 feet (to the gallery). We do not wish 
the decorations to be very expensive. N. D. B., Ind. 

As you give no idea of the general coloring and aspect of your 
rooms, it is difficult to give more than advice in regard to gen- 
eral effect. Drape your walls with crimson cloth, and hang pho- 
tographs or engravings of celebrated literary characters (simply 
framed) at intervals. Some ropes of evergreens, with as many 
flowers as you may command, will be decorative in effect, disposed 
above the drapery. If either bronze or plaster busts can be ar- 
ranged on brackets in the corners of the rooms, so much the bet- 
ter. The stage or platform for the speakers or lecturers should 
also be covered with crimson cloth, to which may be added ever- 
green or floral decorations. The drapery may be common un- 
bleached cotton, which can be dyed a rich crimson at a small cost. 



AS TO MEDIUMS AND VARNISH. 

Sir : I have been painting for some time, using as a 
medium linseed-oil. After the painting is perfectly dry I use 
Soehnee's retouching varnish for bringing out the colors, which 
comes in small bottles, twenty-five cents each. This I find expen- 
sive when used freely, and I would like you to suggest something 
cheaper. Would linseed, copal varnish and turpentine, mixed as 
a medium, serve as a substitute for the •* retouching varnish " ? 

M. A. Y., Due West, S. C. 

Linseed-oil used alone is by some artists considered a good 
medium ; the best medium used by prominent French artists is 



French poppy-oil mixed with a very little Siccatif de Courtray. 
The proportion is one drop of siccatif to five of oil. The best 
retouching varnish is that of Soehne'e Freres, and we cannot con- 
scientiously recommend such a mixture as you suggest. 



A FALSE RUMOR CONTRADICTED. 

We are asked by Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce to con- 
tradict the rumor that the etching from his painting "A Toiler 
of the Sea" (miscalled "The Fisherman's Daughter"), by De Los 
Rios, was in any way the work of Courtry. We do so with 
pleasure, regretting extremely having helped to circulate a story 
depreciating the honors won by a meritorious artist. Mr. Pearce 
writes : " I can deny absolutely the truth of these whisperings, and 
add that De Los Rios is not, and never was a pupil of Courtry ; 
that his acquaintance with him goes no further than a salutation 
when they meet by chance ; that he. was a pupil in painting of 
Pils, at the £cole des Beaux, and has pursued his etchings by him- 
self ; that neither Courtry nor any other person aided him, and 
that, on the contrary, Courtry voted against the medal that he 
was awarded for this etching at the Salon." 



AN IDEA FOR A SCREEN. 
S., Chicago. — For your " French eighteenth-century 
apartment," it would be " quite in keeping" to frame your piece 
of Chinese embroidery in a screen. Such a screen as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration would be suitable. It should be in 
gilt and white enamelled wood. Oriental stuffs as well as porce- 
lains and lacquers had a great vogue in France during the period 




SCREEN FOR FRAMING AN ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY. 

PUBLISHED FOR S M CHICAGO. 

you name. In fact, excepting the importations by the Dutch, half 
a century or so earlier, chiefly of those famous pieces of blue and 
white china, which are now the envy of collectors, and are almost 
priceless, the Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze periods witnessed 
the first real appreciation in Europe of such treasures of Oriental 
art. Hitherto, the few objects of the kind that found their way 
there may be said to have been only regarded as curiosities. 



" WHAT IS 'DECORATION' ?" 

Sir : Clarence Cook, in his criticism, in your maga- 
zine, of the Exhibition of American Pottery and Porcelain at 
Philadelphia, says that the only evidence he found of a feeling 
for decoration was in a piece of simple lettering. Kindly tell me 
just what, in painting, comes under the head of decorating ? 

Reader. 

Anything is decorative which adds beauty to an object without 
essentially modifying its form and, above all, without ignoring it. 
The decoration should, then, be adapted to that to which it is ap- 
plied. A painting framed in the usual manner is not, as a rule> 
meant to decorate the wall upon which it is hung. It is intended 
to be looked at by itself and for itself, all surrounding objects 
being, for the time, ignored. Much painting on porcelain and 
pottery of the present day is of this sort, intended to be regarded • 
for itself and having no decorative relation to the vases or other 
objects on which it is put. While very handsome flower-paint- 
ings may be so composed as to have no more applicability to 
a vase than they would have to a plane surface, and may there- 
fore be of no value as decoration in the former position, a simple 
piece of lettering, as Mr. Cook has pointed out, may be so done 
as to look particularly well in the place assigned it, and thus 
decorate that place. This same instance shows also that a design 
may be decorative without being intended to be so ; and so may a 
picture, though intended to be looked at for itself alone. 



"ORIGINALITY" IN PICTORIAL ART. 

Reader asks : " What entitles a painting to be called 
original?" There are degrees of originality. Usually, a painting 
is called original if the painter has copied nothing but nature, or 
his own sketches or studies, or has worked from fancy or from 
memory without having recourse to the work of other artists. 
When, as very often happens, an artist takes a suggestion, a mo- 
tive, from another, and, in working it out, adds so much of his 
own that the subject takes on a new appearance, that, too, is held 
to be an original painting. It is also customary, as it is obviously 
proper, to give credit for whatever originality there may be in 
work done by one man from another's drawings, in adapting old 
designs to new conditions, in furnishing rough draughts or 
sketches to be executed by others, and so on. When the term 
" an original painting" is used without qualification, however, it is 
taken for granted that the artist is not indebted to any other for 
anything of importance in his work. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

S. F., Cleveland, O., and others. — The monogram 
series will be resumed next month and continued through the 
year with as little interruption as possible. 

Mrs. J. A. W., Cedar Rapids, la. — We do not know 
what "beautifully scrubby" plant you refer to. Please indicate it 
more exactly by reference to number and page. 

S. E. E., Waterloo. — Liibke's History of Art will give 
you information of all the antique statues. Leeman's Classical 
Mythology is also an excellent book for general information on 
classical subjects. 

F. P. L. M. — Your best course is to write direct to 
"The Associated Artists," 115 East Twenty-third Street, for 
the information. 

N. W. J. — If you will send your publication to the 
office, it will be duly noticed on its merits. 

Student, Brooklyn. — " Antwerp brown " is the same 
as asphaltum or bitumen, the destructive character of which we 
have often pointed out 

S. P., St. Louis.— It was a mistake. There was no 
extension of time for sending in pictures to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. You are certainly too late now. The United States Com- 
mission selected the following jury of American artists to exam- 
ine and pass upon all American pictures offered for exhibition : 
Messrs. Bridgman, Dannat, A. Harrison, Pearce, Hitchcock, 
Reinhart, Sargent, Stewart, Duveneck, Gay, Knight, Mosler, 
Vail, Healy, Melchers, Weeks, P. W. Bartlett and Kitson. 

Lurline, Rochester, N. Y.— (1) Bolting cloth costs 
$1 a yard (18 inches wide), or $1.25 a yard (24 inches). James B. 
Shepherd, 927 Broadway, New York, will send it at those prices, 
post-paid. (2) The ancient chalice veils appear to have generally 
been of silk to match the vestments and altar fittings, but it is 
usual now to have them of finely embroidered cambric. 

S., Cleveland. — Greeks and Romans gave the name 
of amphora to certain vases in terra-cotta, furnished with two 
handles. The terms of "diota" and '• testa" were used like- 
wise by the Latins to designate that kind of vases. Ordinarily 
the amphora had a pointed end, and so, to keep it upright, it was 
necessary to dig a hole into the ground for it. Generally the 
amphora was a capacious vessel made to contain water, wine, oil, 
olives, etc. With the Romans, it was, moreover, the unit of meas- 
ure for liquids. 

E. C. G., Rushford, N. Y.— The study of a cat (in 
colors) is among the plates in hand for publication as soon as we 
can find room for it. The admirable study of a calf, after James 
M. Hart, given a few years ago may still be had (price 25 cents). 
The *' Steer's Head," after the same painter, is out of print. 

M. A. Y., Due West, S. C— In regard to frosted glass 
plaques, we must say that such painting is not very artistic at its 
best, as artists now do not paint on such material, dear as it may 
be to the amateur's heart. There was a time when such work 
was accepted, but now more serious art is in vogue. If you are 
committed to it, however, use oil colors mixed with a little tur- 
pentine. A delicate background of light warm gray is always 
effective, and it is much better than to leave the design outlined 
against the cold tone of the plaque. For this background use 
white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory black, and burnt Sienna. 
When the painting is dry, varnish with SoehneVs French re- 
touching varnish. 



At the annual exhibition on February 1 5th of the Car 
Hecker Art School, at 4 and 6 West Fourteenth Street, the dis- 
play of the year's work by pupils was highly creditable. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory painting was in a series of studies made in 
competition of a still life group, including a small wine barrel in 
gray and blue faience, some glasses and a wreath of ivy. In 
their rendering of this subject Misses Munson, Shibley and Hecker 
showed much skill. A bowl of chrysanthemums by Miss I. Berg- 
meyer, was excellent. Misses Scott, Blakeney and Munson 
showed the best drawings in crayon from cast, the subject being a 
head of Diana. The best work from life was by Mr. Cole. 
Several landscapes in water-colors and some decorative paintings 
of flowers on silk and stuffs by Miss Watson, of Austin, Texas, 
attracted attention, as also did a sketch in oils of Utah scenery, by 
Miss Teasdell. The specimens of china painting in pink and 
gold and blue and gold, by Mrs. L. T. Hodgdon, showed an un- 
common sense of the value of conventional treatment in work of 
this sort. A small cup decorated with simple dots and lines of 
gold and pink, and a square basin with gilt cloudings at the cor- 
ners and flowers in pink between, were particularly attractive. 
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SURE A U OF HOME DECORA TION. 

Arrangements have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
•house decoration, upon the following terms, payable in advance : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting.of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling and for 
painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and win- 
dow draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portieres, and sample of 
carpet, where rugs are not used, with full directions as to arrange- 
ments, $10 per room. 

For bachelors' apartments, or a small "flat," of say seven 
Tooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
•window draperies, for $25. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing of 
single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city residences, 
■or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, designs, 
specifications and estimates will be furnished, with competent su- 



perintendence, if required, the charges in each case to be propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs and 
carpets, ornaments and bric-a-brac — indeed, everything required 
to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for a single 
room or an entire house. 



BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA- 
TION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter — ?iot a circular — will be sent, answering questions in 
detail ; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to 
art. 



Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $300 

For each additional one in the same lot 1.00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4-°° 

Each additional painting in the same lot 1.00 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent atone time. 
All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 



JUST RECEIV ED : 
Antique and Decorative Works of Art, 

Selected Abroad by Mr. 

H. J. DUVEEN, 

And now on Exhibition and Sale at his 
Galleries, 

262 FIFTH AVE., and 

2 WEST 2gth ST., N. Y. 

CHOICE ORIENTAL PORCELAINS, 

- ALSO, 

RARE SEVRES, SAXE, DRESDEN, ETC.; 

SUPERB GENUINE OLD LOUIS XIV., LOUIS 

XV. AND LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE ; 

TAPESTRIES AND HANGINGS ; 

OLD DUTCH SILVER AND CURIOS, MINIA- 

TURES, OLD PORTRAITS, AND 

ENGRAVINGS, 

INCLUDING SOME CHOICE 

BARTOLOZZI MEZZOTINTS. 



ANTHONY'S 

Amatettr Photographic Outfits 

I include the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras. Illustrated Catalogues 
free. 

E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 




n^HE " PERFECT" Solar 
L Sketching Camera.— En- 
larges Photographs, Natural 
Landscapes, Studies, etc., on 
working material, any size. En- 
close stamp. Mrs. Carrie 
Lounsbury, Bath-on-Hudson, Albany, N. Y. 




J 



OSEPH GILLOTTQ 
STEEL PENS. O 



FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 

Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 162. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 

Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies', 170. 

FOR BROAD WRITING, 

Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 

Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 

Joseph Gillott k Sons, 91 John St., N.Y, 

HENRY HOE,* Sole Agent. 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 

Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 



DIXON'S 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

ARTISTS' PENCILS 




ARE UNEQUALLED FOR UNIFORMITY 

OF GRADING, AND SMOOTH, 

TOUGH LEADS. 

If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amateur and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 



Unmounted Photographs 

OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 

Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 10 cents for 
catalogue of 10,000 subjects, 
mentioning The Art Ama- 
teur. 

Soale PliotograDfl Co.. 

Publishers, 338 Washington St., boston, Mass. 




New England Conservatory— School of Fine Arts. 







Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
l Water and Oil Colors. Portraiture and China 
Decorating and Wood Carving. A new feature 
provides thorough instruction in Architect- 
ural Modelling and Sculpture. Also, a 
course of drawing and painting from Life in 
Costume. Students in the School of Fine Arts 
j enjoy free collateral advantages in other depart- 
i ments of the Conservatory. Thorough instruc- 
f tion in Instrumental and Vocal Music ; Piano 
g and Organ Tuning; French, German, and Italian 
An elegant Home and the best equipped institu- 



Languages ; Oratory, etc.— Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 

tion in the country.— For Calendar giving full information, address, 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sqttare, Boston, Mass. 



COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 

Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life Study, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in Clay, 
Wood Carving, Repousse Brass Work, Drawing for 
Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. Eleventh 
year opened October 1st, 1888. Send for Catalogue to 
Prof. WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. [Please mention this paper.] 



MR. VICTOR DANGON {First 
Gold Medal from the "Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, of Lyons), begs to announce to 
his friends and pupils that he has re- 
moved to 15 1 2 Broadway, cor, 44th 
Street, N. Y., where he gives lessons in 
Drawing and Painting. 



Raphael Tuck fa Sons' 

ART STUDENTS' AND AMA- 
TEURS' COMPETITIVE 
PRIZE EXHIBITION 

Of copies from their studies and other publica- 
tions will be held in January, 1890, at the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colors, 

PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

Prizes amounting to FIVE HUNDRED GUIN- 
EAS ($2500.00), and ONE HUNDRED DI- 
PLOMAS (Awards ot Merit) will be awarded 
by the Judges, 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart. R. A. 
MARCUS STONE, R.A. 

G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 

SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, RJ 

We earnestly solicit the co-operation of Ama- 
teurs and .Art Students in all parts of A?nerica, 
and beg their assistance in promoting the success 
of the Competitive Exhibition. 

Circulars containing full particulars and reg- 
ulations can be obtained from Art and Color 
Dealers. 



STUDIES TO RENT.— Original Paintings in Oil, 
on canvas, to rent for copying. Flowers, Animals, 
Game, Landscapes and Marines. Also Fancy 
Articles (suitable for fairs, bazars and gifts). Designs 
on Bolting Cloth, etc. Send for price lists to 
Mrs. F. A. Owen, 304 North St., Burlington, Vt. 



ATT PAINTINGS to rent with directions for 
v_y .L A-/ copying, original flower pieces, Swiss 
and New Hampshire views, marine, fruit and deco- 
rative designs, send stamp for list. 

Mrs. A. M. Crockett, Hancock, N. H. 



Society of Decorative Art, 

28 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLASSES 

IN * 

CHINA PAINTING & WATER COLORS, 

Taught by a pupil of Mrs. Chas. Goodyear. 

$20 for nine lessons. $2.50 for single lesson. 

FAN PAINTING, 

Mlle. Flory, 

AND 

DRAWING AND DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
Miss A. Stone. 

NOW OPEN. 



Original School of Industrial Art and 
Technical Design for Women, 

124 FIFTH AVENUE (bet. 17th and i8thSts.), 

NEW YORK CITY. 



WINTER TERM OPENED JAN. 7th. Classes 
in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, Wall 
Papers, Table Linen, Silks, and all Industrial Art 
manufactures. Pupils can enter classes at any time. 

Department of Home Study. — Instruction given 
by letter. Most complete method existing of Home 
Instruction. 

Circulating Library of Art Books and Studies. 

For circulars and further particulars address the 
Principal, Mrs. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 



CLASSES FOR LADIES in PAINT- 
ING and PHOTOGRAPHY 

NOW OPEN. 

INSTRUCTION given in Oil and Mineral Painting, 

■*■ in various methods of Photographic Printing, and 

in all branches of Amateur Photography. Open from 

9 to 12 a.m. and 1 to 4 p.m., except on Tuesday 

afternoons and Thursdays. Address 

MISS NEVIUS, 

Room 78 Franklin Building, 186 Remsen Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Circulars sent upon application. Mention this paper. 



ART BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

By joining the Chautauqua Society of Fine Art 
(tuition fee, $1.00 per year) you may send drawings 
in pencil, India ink, sepia, charcoal or crayon, and 
paintings in oil or water-color, every month, for 
criticism, to the director, Professor Ernest Knaufft. 
Over seven hundred students from all parts of the 
United States, from Maine, Florida, California, and 
Alaska, are availing themselves of this system of 
teaching. 

Send to Miss Kimball, Chautauqua Office, Plain- 
field, N. J., for circular. 



STUDIES TO RENT. 

Painted on canvas in oils. All subjects. Can be 
mailed to any address. Send for circulars. 

ISABEL GORDON, 
Studio 27, Kinsman's Block, Springfield, Mass. 



ETCHING MATERIALS: 

Copper Plates, Tools, etc. Sole makers of "Sands" 

Etching Ground. 

JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 

17 Dey Street, New York. 



DO YOU 
WRITE? 

Postage is 16 cents per lb. 
Expres s often c heaper. 
We make a specialty of 

Wedding & Visiting 
Cards, Stamping, etc. 

Send for Samples. 



If so, and you desire fashionable writing-paper at reasonable prices, ask you 
stationer for 

Boston Linen, Boston Bond, Bunker Hill Linen. 

These papers have gained a reputation in every State and Territory in the 
Union on account of their excellent quality and reasonable price. If your 
stationer does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for our complete 
samples of paper, representing more than 

250 Varieties which we sell by the Pound. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated).. 

Wholesale and Retail Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers, 

Nos. 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J3^"* Dealers should correspond with us. 



ESTABLISHED 1865. 

THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 

4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 

INSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 



MRS. E. H. LAWTON, 

Teacher of 

China Decorating in all its Branches, 

SPECIALTY — ROYAL WORCESTER. 

Twenty-five Years Experience (formerly Studio 
Building, Tremont St., Boston). 

China Designed and Started to Order. 

Specimens of Work on Exhibition. 

Studio: 88 FIFTH AVENUE, 

3 doors from West 14th St., New York. 



MRS. EMMA HAYWOOD 

HOLDS CLASSES FOR TAPESTRY, 
China, ROYAL WORCESTER, Oil and 
Water Color Painting. Enlargements supplied ready 
pricked for pouncing. 37 & 39 West 22d St., £ T Y. 



M odels 



Classical and Modern 

Statuary and Busts 

PAMPHLET rREE 

Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical 
Studies, Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, 
Modelling Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Acad- 
emies, Schools, etc. 

C. HENNECKE & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Store, . . . No. 207 Wabash Avenue. 



L. CASTELVECCHI, 

MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIXEVAL AND RELIGIOUS 

PLASTER STA TUAR Y AND BUSTS 

for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 

of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 

Feet and hands from nature. 

143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 

Send for Catalog tie. 



W. H. LAWTON, 

88 Fifth Ave., 3 doors from West 14th St., N.Y. , 



DEALER IN 



W hite (^ hina for jD ecoration 

And Materials for China Painting, 

Including Oils, Gold and Bronzes of my own make 
and warranted. China Designed and Started to Order. 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 



KERAMIC KILN. 

FOR FIRING DECORATED GLASS, CHINA 
AND BISQUE. 

[Patent applied for.] 

The Keramic Kiln fires with gas, wood, charcoal or 
coke. Firing pots of all sizes. Kilns from $10.00 
up. Best kiln ever designed for amateurs, fires in 30 
minutes at cost of 3 cents. Keramic Test Rod en- 
sures perfect firing. Book of Instruction, 25 cents, 
postpaid. Agents : Frank Pope, 127 Tremont Street, 
Boston ; J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New 
York ; and M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th Street, New 
York, where public gas firing is conducted daily, 2 to 
4 p.m., by F. E. Hall, inventor of the kiln. 

Permanent P. O. address : Box 12, Catskill, N. Y. 
Send for circular. 




PATENT 

Portable Kilns, 

FOR FIRING DECORA- 
TED CHINA. 
4 Sizes for Charcoal. 1 Size 
for Gas. 
Send for Circular. 

Stearns Fitch & Co., 

Springfield, Ohio. 




IMPROVED PALETTE CUP. 

The great advantage 
of this cup over the 
old style is that from 
the shape, the con- 
tents will not be easily 
spilled when the cup is in use 
on the palette ; nil impurities 
will settle into the hollow of 
the base, ajpd the cup can be 
easily cleansed ; also, the fur- 
ther convenience of a tight 
cover. If your dealer does 
not have it, send 15 cents Tor a sample.— N. E< 
MONTROSS, Artists' Materials, 1380 B way, N. Y. 






Pat. Sept. 8, 1885. 



